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Indulgence, and he decided not to sign it. This refusal brought a strong
reprimand from Melfort, who had apparently been entirely deceived by
Hamilton's specious reasons against coming to a decision; he said that
the refusal had "opened the mouths of all your enemies and given hopes
to a party I am sure you are not of", and that it is tantamount to dis-
puting the King's right to issue the Declaration. Hamilton had always
contended that he had had the King's promise, when he came to London
with Lockhart and Drummond, that he should not be called upon to
announce this decision until he again came to London, but James
denied that he had ever made such a promise, and in February 1688 he
took the correspondence out of Melfort's hands and wrote demanding
to know definitely and without further delay whether or no Hamilton

can comply with what I desire and join with those of my loyal
subjects who are for the repeal of those laws and test and for settling
an entire liberty of conscience; (and he adds) If you cannot do this,
tell noone. I expect your positive answer within two or three days.

Even then Hamilton would not commit himself definitely; he said he
had been ill and unable to consult his friends and that he would like
more time for consideration. Meanwhile he professed himself a firm
adherent to the principle of religious toleration, "but how this is to be
done with security to the Protestant religion, our laws and oaths is, in
my humble opinion, what will deserve serious consideration, and is
above what I can presently determine myself in".

After the issue of his second Scottish Declaration of Indulgence
James's interest in Scotland declined. Perth, as Chancellor and First
Commissioner of the Treasury, held the reins of power, and Melfort in
London, now sole Secretary of State, was able to support his brother.
In July 1686 Perth wrote to Bossuet saying that James had entrusted
to him the interests of the Catholic religion in Scotland, but that his
success had been slight, and eighteen months later he wrote a despondent
letter to Cardinal Howard at Rome: they "had advanced little or
nothing"; they had what Knox had left of the Abbey of Holyrood
House for the order of St. Andrew, but there was no one to take posses-
sion; there was also a chapel at Aberdeen; some German missionaries
had been brought over, but there had been very few conversions; not
one man in a hundred in the army was a Catholic and very few officers.
In the early spring of 1688 a prominent Catholic wrote thus of his
return to Scotland after some years' absence,

upon my arrival hither I found things as to the advancement of
the Catholic faith far short of my expectations, for instead of finding